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NAME: MRS. SAKI SHIMAKAWA 


A. Though my family in Japan remained in a rural area for 
over five ane years, it went bankrupt at the end. 
Before the Meiji period, our Feudal lord called on us 
once a year to inquire about happenings in the local 
area, 

Was your family the head family of a village? 

A. Yes, it was. By the time I'd grown up during the Meiji-° 
period, we'd become very poor. However, we couldn't stop 
our social activities due to the Japanese way of life, 

My mother complained that she couldn't take that kind of 
life without any income. She insisted on selling the 
house and moving to my eldest brother's home in Tokyo, 

My father was reluctant in the beginning, but he decided 
to listen to my mother. We had been in the countryside 

of Hiroshima. Some people from Hiroshima often visited 

us to take a look at our house, They said that the archi- 
tecture was unique. 

Q. Was your father a farmer’ 

A. No, we were never farmers, We had been the head family 
of a village for a long time, even during the Meiji period, 
iy father gave up his position sete Safa chief to a 
rich family in the village, and he himself helped the 
family as an assistant. ‘Not being experienced with the 
job, the new village chief couldn't function too well; 
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therefore, he returned his post to my father. But my 


father, being poor, couldn't take it either, 


What about high school? 

When I was twelve, an elementary school was extended from 
four to six years, Though my father wanted to build a 

new school building in accord with the demands se tHe 
times, he didn't. He was afraid that the farmers would 
all be against his idea. Instead, he offered a half of 
our house for schooling and looked for teachers here and 
there. Sixty students attended school at our home. 

What a large house you must have hadl 

Yes, we did. I lived at the rear of the school, and left 
for school from there. Whenever I was scolded by a teach- 
er, ae father could hear all about it. | 

What did you use for desks?’ 

We used long desks and chairs. Two students sat together 
at one desk. 

Ch, nol Not on “tatamil"? 
No. We put away all of the “tatami" and used a wooden 
floor. We. had a fine floor. We covered the floor with 
another wood, so that students wouldn't ruin the original 
floor. We didn't have any pictures of the emperor and the 
empress, but we hung a scroll of the royal family on an 
alcove, My father arranged a special room for a faculty 
room, He put the Imperial rescript on the family altar, 


When was it? 


A. I was born in the twenty-sixth year of the Meiji period, 
and I was twelve at that time, so it was in the thirty- 
eighth year of the Meiji period. The Russo-Japanese War 
broke out around that time. 

Q@. Did very many girls go to higher elementary school? 

A. A lot of girls eats to school, from all over the area. 
Some students walked three miles to get to school, Lo- 
cated on the ton of the Chugoku mountains which divided 
the Sanyo region and Sanin (bei cre we had a Lot of snow 
there. The students from distant families stayed with 
nearby families and out family during the snow season, 
The school lasted for five or six years. After I had 
graduated from higher elementary school, I went to a 
teacher's training school named Matsumoto. Women's School 
in Kama some I became a sewing teacher. 

Q. Did you teach at the school in your home? | 
A. No. Being a village chief, my father knew all about the 
principals in the village. He said that none of the 

principals there were very good. He helped me get a job 
at a school in a neighboring village. The principal there 
was a great person, who taught me lots of canes very 
patiently. I walked one and a half miles to get to the 
school. I started teaching in April. The principal made 
a trip to Hiroshima to attend a summer session in August, 
Leaving the whole responsibility to me, Being only six- 
teen years old, I had a tough time managing the whole 


school by myself. 


How many students did you have? 

We had about fifty students. I had taught first and 
second grade students of higher elementary school until 

I left for the U.S. My uncle was amazed that I had been 
able to teach school successfully at the age of sixteen, 
and moreover, that I had decided to go to the U.S. 

Were you sixteen then’? 

I had my name entered on my husband's register at the age 
of seventeen, though I was still teaching then. My hus- 
band's mother was from no notions Side of family. His 
family and my family kept contact with one another. My 
husband was in the U.S. and was looking for a bride. 
Since my sister was sickly, everybody recommended me to 
come to the U.S. to iy him, He is fifteen years older 
than I. 

When did you come here? 

My husband came here in 1902; he was in Hawaii for a year 
before coming here. 


Then, did he get to Hawaii in 19017 


Yes, 


When did your father open a higher elementary school? 
It was in the thirty-fifth year of the Meiji period. 
There wasn't such a thing as a higher elementary school 
before then. Education wasn't very developed in those 
days, | 

Is your husband's name Kanejiro? 

Yes, 


Have you ever seen your marriage certificate? 
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No, I never have. 

Did you have a wedding ceremony in Japan? 

No. I sjust had my name entered on his cearer. His 
family came to my family and decided on our marriage. 

What kind of occupation did you have in the U.S. at first? 
He worked in the Fresno countryside. When he left Hawaii, 
he'd wanted to work for some company as a mechanic on the 
mainland, but he couldn't. Though he was pressured to 
werk as a railroad laborer, he didn't take that job. He 
worked for a Chinaman in exchange for board and seventeen 
dollars a month in wages. 

When was that’? 

It was in 1902. 

When did you come here? 

I came here in 1910. We had been working for a long one 
without jens too much profit. Rev. Shimaguchi of Rikkyo 
church came to the U.S. about then, and my husband met 


him in Stockton. Rev. Shimaguchi often came to the U.S. 


‘to ,.. for young people. 


Ch, my husband said that he had never met Rev. shimaguchi,. 
You've written something. 

This starts from the wartime. 

As I ask you several guestions, if they touch upon some- 
thing you can't recall or something you don't want to tell 
me, please skip it. 

I see, 

How were the attitudes of white people? 


When I got here, I didn't feel their attitudes were too 
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bad. i worked for a white family at one time. As I 


went outside of the house, one white child threw a rock 


at me, The rock didn't hit me, though. 

What had you imagined about the U.s. before you left Japan? 
I imagined that the U.S. would be a great country. 

Did you learn about the U.S. in Japan? 

Yes, I did. At school, I was taught that the U.S. was a 
democratic and religious country. I was happy to have a 
chance to come to the U.5. 

Did your image of the U.S. differ from reality? 

No, not too much. I didn't like the Japanese laborers 
here, though. One girl working as a maid for my family 
in Japan told me she had heard that there were a lot of 
demonic meer 2H the U.S. Then, I told her what I had learn- 
ed about the U.S. at school. After getting here, I found 
that Japanese laborers were in fact demonic. Legally 
speaking, we couldn't buy land or own a house; however, I 
didn't feel any Sanco ton in a daily life --~ stores, for 
example, 
How did you feel when you heard about Pearl Harbor? 

I was surprised that Japan had done such a foolish thing. 
I knew Japan wouldn't be able to win a war against this 
country. I felt ashamed of Japan. 

What were you doing then? 

We were farming in Stockton. As my husband began to grow 


old, we decided to leave for the city. Then, we ran a 


hotel in Stockton. 
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How long did you run a hotel’? 

Our third son hadn't finished high school yet. Reading a 
newspaper, he told me about Pearl Harbor, I couldn't be- 
lieve it at first. I found it to be true, as I hiebeued 
to the radio. 

What were the attitudes of white people Like? 

Not knowing any white people, we didn't experience any- 


thing bad. Most of our customers were Japanese and 


Filipinos. 


Didn't Filipinos say anything harsh to you? 

No, they didn't. They tended to favor Japanese people. 
They're also Orientals. In the days we were running the 
hotel, a number of Filipinos came here by boat, so that 
our business was quite good. cevoury there were some 
murderers among them, the majority of them were all right. 
They were also relatively uneducated people. Because of 
an anti-Japanese movement, even highly educated Japanese 
people couldn't get a job. 

I came here in 1957. 

Oh, you came here rather recently. 

How did you feel when you were informed of the evacuation? 
We felt there was no help for it, because we were for- 


eigners here. We believed that the U.S. wouldn't put _us 


to too much trouble. As we received the notice, we thought 


we'd better follow the order; we weren't surprised to get 
the notice at all. 
Were you still running a hotel at that time? 


Yes, Having had no contact with whites, I had no idea of 
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what they felt about us, 

How were you notified of the evacuation? 

We were notified of it by the Japanese association. 

I see. Did you feel sad about leaving your home? 

No, not especially. I trusted the U.S. government. 

How old were your children? | 

Our first son was twenty-four or twenty-five. He had a 
business here, 

What kind of business did he have? 

... He had worked for others during his high school days, 
and he had learned how to produce ... Though his store 
was small, his business was properous, The white landlord 
of his store didn’t rent the place to anyone for three 
years while our son, John, was in an evacuation camp. He 
waited for John to come back. Finally he rented to some- 
body else, because ahi didn't come back even after three 
years. He was that much in favor of John. John doesn't 
seem to have had any bad experiences with whites, 

How did you move to an evacuation camp? 

We packed our things following the list of things we were 
allowed to take with us. Then, a car came to pick us up. 
We were taken a local fair ground, where we saw a ne of 
houses, — 

What kind of houses were they? 

They were just barracks, the outsides of which were made 
of paper. There were beds for us inside, 


Did you lack anything there’ 
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A. I didn't have to cook at all, because there were profes- 
Sional cooks at the mess hall. We lined up and got our 
meals. I appreciated the fact that I didn't have to cook, 
We just ate and whiled away the days. 

What did you do with your hotel? 

A. We sold it to a Filipino, We put our household things in 
a warehouse owned by a white man. 

Did you get them all back after the war? 

A. We kept our things in the warehouse and at the home of a 
friend. Some things were missing, but we didn't lose £00 
much after all. 

Q. Were you a Christian then? 

A. Yes, I was. I had been baptized in Japan before i came 
here, I attended church here regularly. Though my hus-— 
band ners a Christian, he attended church with me. 

Q. Do you remember what happened before you were evacuated? 

Rs don't ecuembes amncae in particular. We just led an 
ordinary life. 

Did anything nappen to others? 

A. Sociable Seon knew what was going on among various 
Japanese groups in those days; however, we didn't associate 
with enough Japanese people to gather information about 


such episodes among them. 
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Could you tell me about the temporary camp and the regular 
camp? When did you move to a camp for the first time? 
A. We moved to a temporary camp at the fair ground in May 


after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
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When did you fo to a regular camp? 
It was in september of the same year 
What was the camp like? 

The barracks there were well built. 


Which camp did you go to’ 
: oe oh bP 
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We went to Camp Roh in Arkansas. We arrived on a special 


train. Three hundred people had gone there from here, 
Younger people went first in order to construct a station. 
We, older people followed them later, on an old train. 

We felt grateful that we were provided with three meals 
everyday. 

How many days were you on the train? 

We got to Arkansas in two nights. My husband enjoyed the 
beautiful scenery from the window on the. train ..... Grand 


Canyon, for instance. 


Had you felt miserable during your camp days? 


Since we were foreigners then, we took it for granted. 
How did your sons feel? 

Our oldest son had a business at that time. Legally 
speaking, our children shouldn't have been evacuated, 
being citizens of the U.S. However, we wanted them to come 
with us, for we were afraid that they might be mistreated 
outside of the camp; moreover, we were uncertain about 
the real situation in society. | 

What did you feel about the issue of loyalty during your 
camp life? 


We considered ourselves foreigners; on the other hand, we 
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thought that our children should be loyal to the U.S. in 
Spite of being evacuated. Cur second son had already 
joined the armed forces before we were moved to the camp. 
He willingly joined the service with his friends. 


Did you believe that the Nisei should join the armed 


forces? 


Some Japanese people made excuses to avoid the draft. One 
of our acquaintances made his Nisei son marry in order to 
be exempted from the draft. That kind of marriage got 
into trouble later, Our first son didn't join the service, 
but our second son joined the military service willingly. 
What is your hobby? 

Being country-bred, I don't have any hobby in particular, 
How did you pass your time in the camp? 

tT attended an English school, while the majority of people 
worked at the eee hall. Reverend sakauye from Kagoshima, 
who had graduated from a college in Japan and had worked 
for Americans in Japan, taught us English very well. 

What is your husband's hobby? | | 

He loves baseball games, | 

What kind of duties did your husband have in the camp? 

re woud in the boiler-room. We had to wash our clothes 
in a laundry room. Cne lady had her bucket stolen and 
couldn't wash, so I rented her mine. I couldn't under- 
stand why Japanese people there did such things to one 
another. 


Do you remember having any fun in the camp? 
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Nothing special, except for going to church. 

Do you remember anything sad or hard? 

No, nothing in particular, My life in the camp was just 
an ordinary one, day after day. 

What was the church like? 

Ministers came from Los Angeles in turns, Reverend Hata 
was with us, too, The church activities were very good. 
What about the education of your children? 

Our first son didn't go to college, and our second son 
joined the armed forces. Our third son Norman, couldn't 
be accepted by any colleges just because he was a Nisei, 
though one white man made his best efforts to help Japan- 
ese youngsters get into college, We gave up and took our 
third son with me to the camp. Meanwhile, he received a 
notice of acceptance from a Mormon college called ..., 
Then, he left the eae in Roh and entered the college 
beginning in January. But he had to return to Roh seats 
because of the drait. He was drafted by the army in 
september. He was sent to the Army School of Language 
in Minnesota. He was stationed in Japan after the war. 
He entered a college in Minnesota after he had been re- 
leased from the Army. 

What is he doing now? 

Since his major was accounting, he's working for his 
brothers as an accountant. He sends accounts to 4 com- 
pany in the Port of San Francisco, 


Is your oldest child a boy’ 
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A. 


No. Cur first child was a girl. 
Is she married? 


Yes. She was married before the war, She and her hus-~ 
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band stayed at another camp--Hara camp. 

What's her married name? 

It's Taniguchi. Her husband died six years ago, She's 
in Texas ou: she and her husband and two children went 
to Texas with their brother's family to farm. Since the 
children grew up in Texas, they don't want to come back 
tO eee | 

What's your daughter's first name? 

Naomi. 

Wnat about your second son’? 

He's here now, 

What's his name? 

Jiro, He served in the Army for five years. He. bought 
a house here, after he had completed his tour of duty in 
the een. Gur first son was working in Cleveland, and 
our second daughter, Kimi, was working in Chicago as a 
beautician. She left Roh for Chicago with her friends, 
as she heard the camp would be closed down before too 
Long. 

What did you do after you got out of the camp’? 


We went to Chicago. Since Chicago is an industrial city, 


it was easy for us to find factory work. My husband heard 


of the paper company from a friend, and was employed by 


that company. 
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Did you work there, too? 

No, I didn't. Though I was bored at home, Kimi told me 
not to get a job. She was afraid of my getting lost in 
such a large city as Chicago. Therefore, I eased home 
for a month or so, Finally, I got so bored that I decided 
to work for a knitting company. I found the advertisement 
in a newspaper, The company being located pretty far a- 
way, i had to change trains a few times, I had worked 
there for three months, when the company closed down, 

Eow Long did you stay in Chicago? 

We stayed there for two years. 

The reason you went there was that your second daughter 
was there’ 

That's right. 

When did the camp close’ 

It closed in 1945. 

Where did you go after leaving Chicago? 

In the meantime, Jiro had been released from the Army. He 
bought a house here in Stockton and called us here. Though 
Kimi had a nice job and was encouraged by her employer +0 
stay in Chicago, she came back to California with us. My 
husband, wanting to own an apartment building in Chicago, 
gave up and returned to California. Being old, we thought 
it better for us to be with our children, 

What were the white people in Chicago like? 

They weren't too bad. Our landlord was a white man, We 


put a three-star emblem on our window, so that people 
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could see that two of our family members were in the armed 


forces. One day, two ladies called on us and asked us to 
vote in a municipal election, We explained that we couldn't 
vote because we hadn't been given U.S. citizenships, but 
they couldn't understand and got mad. Not knowing the 
Situation between the Japanese government and the U.S, 
sovernment, they assumed a family with two soldiers had 
citizenship. 

What did you think about that event? 

I thought white people as a whole weren't aware of our 
problem, | 

Did you have any white friends or acguaintances? 

No, because we didn't speak English very well. 

Did a Japanese church help you in any way? 

No, 

Did you return here rather smoothly? | 

We had no trouble at all. It took three days for us to get 
here, 

Were you well received by people at stores here when you 
wen: Bnoentaee 

Yes, we were, Mr. Yoshikawa, who lives nextdoor and is a 
member of the church, has a daughter. Mr. Yoshikawa's next- 
door neighbors had been fond of his daughter before the 
war started. She even used to eat there and stay over- 
night. But when she visited them after the war, they 
wouldn't let her into their house, 


Why is that’ 
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A. I guess they considered Japanese people to be outsiders, 
Mr. Yoshikawa was surprised at his neighbor's reaction, 
Though he had a souvenir for them, they wouldn't accept it. 
‘There were quite a few white people living aecuid us, and 
they were nice to us, 

Q. Thinking back on your past life, what was the hardest 
problem you've had to face? 

A. I felt ona eaead. not being able to communicate with 
white people as much as I wanted to, Although I attended 
an English school at Roh, I was too old to learn English 
well, Being protected by our Lord, I didn't feel miser- 
able or helpless. We are grateful to have been given 

good health. 

Q . What do you remember most about your camp days? 

A, I remember that stealing was going on among Japanese 
people. Being with other Christians, I didn't suffer too 
much from this, | 

. Your children were all grown at that time. ‘That's why--- 

That's right. 


If you have small children, there're always fights. 
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. Yes, My children were all grown. Our oldest son was a 
leader at the camp in Roh, Most of the people were kind 
GO Us; 

Q. What do you remember of the days after you came back here? 

A. I didn't work. My husband was supposed to have been re- 

tired, but he went to our son's store by bus and helped 


them whenever he felt like it. We didn't make too much 
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money through our life and at the sametime we didn't have 
too much hardship, either. 

You have grandchildren, don't you? 

Yes, we do, Cur second daughter has two children. 

Where does she live? | 

She Lives in Richmond. She's married to a florist, 

What's her husband's last name? 

Mr. Adachi. Adachi'ts Flower Shop is prosperous now, She 
got married five years after we had come back here, She 
had been working at a beauty shop until she got married. 
Suppose you could communicate with the Sansei, what would 
you like to say to them? | 

Our third son married a girl whom we had known, She's a2 
very nice girl. They have four children. Though they pur 
their children in a Japanese language school, the entre 
don't speak Japanese at home, The motner herself studied 
Japanese very nana at school, but she doesn't speak it at 
home either, The four of their children are well-disci- 
plined, I have two more grandchildren ms Texas; I have 
seven great grandchildren altogether, 

That's great! Have you seen them’ 

Yes, iL have, Ana of them visited us the year before last. 
They are all sweet! It would be better for their parents 
to take full responsibility for them rather than for me to 
inferfere. | 

What do you think is lacking the Sansei? 

The education of the Sansei is difficult, Gur third son's 


oldest daughter is taking Japanese classes at Cal-State 
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University. She understands what we're talking about in 
Japanese, but she doesn’t speak Japanese herself. 

Do you feel sorry that the Sansei are not able to speak 
Japanese? 

That's right. Gur seven~year-old erraeuenees celebrated 
our sgixty-second wedding anniversary last night, 


What did your grandchildren say? 


Our sixteen-year-old granddaughter baked a cake for us. 


Cur other grandchildren made some other food. 

You must have been happy. 

Yes, we were happy. I wonder what made en decide to 
celebrate our wedding anniversary. 

I understand that you were the bride of a "picture- 
marriage". 

Yes, I was. 

A "picture-marriage" was just the same as an ordinary 
marriage in Japan at that time, because parents arranged 
evacuees.” 

That's right. There were some cases in which nereiee the 
parents nor their daughters knew the grooms at all, though. 
Had you been worried before you got here? 

I wondered what kind of man my husband would be, I didn't 
guess quite right, but I accepted him, for my parents had 
chosen him for me. I felt a little bit disappointed. 

What did you feel disappointed about in him? 

Well, he was much older than I. Anyway, he's a good- 


natured man. He rarely disagrees with me. 
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You've been lucky enough, just to establish a family. L've 
read that a lot of "picture-marriages" didn't work out, 
That's right. 

What had you heard about "picture-marriages"? 

i suppose that it was a problem caused by the people a- 
round them, The men around the brides didn’t leave them 
alone. 

You couldn't trust the people within Japanese Sete 
here, could you? 

That's right, Japanese society here was really something. 
Did your husband pick you up when you arrived in the U.S.? 


Yes, he did, 


Where did you meet him’ 


We met at the San Francisco Harbor. I bought a second- 
Glass ticket. Since the boat called “Nihon-maru” wasn't 
crowded, I was permitted to use a first-class room. The 
room service was great. While we were ere up, some 
immigration officers came to inspect us. We. landed soon 


after that, 


Did you recognize your husband easily? 


Yes, I did, because I had looked at his picture before, 
ies aa happy to see Him? 

Yes, I did. Anyway, I was very young at that time, 

Had you heard of any unhappy brides of "picture-marriages"? 
I hadn't had too many friends or acquaintances. We associ- 


ated only with the people at church. in the meantime, we 


became old like this. When we had a hotel business, our 
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daughter's mother-in-law went to Japan and visited my 
family there. At that time, I hadn't returned there yet. 
She promised my family to send me to Japan the following 
year. Therefore, I went back to Japan in 1936 for five 
months. While I was away from home, my husband and his 
friends kept our hotel. 

Was it the first time for you to go back to Japan? 

Yes, It was the only time I returned to Japan. My 
mother was still alive then. She died in 1942, before the 
war, it was good for my brother. I can imagine how it 
would have been if he had an old woman with him during the 
terrible war period, I had one brother and two sisters 
in Tokyo. My younger sister's husband was killed in the 
bombings ae Pukagawa. 

Are any of your brothers and sisters alive now? 

My prother and one of my sisters were dead, I still have 
nephews and nieces in Tokyo. 

Were all the passengers on board with you the brides of 
"picture-marriages"? 

One of the four was a nurse who was going to deliver a 
child for a Japanese ambassador's wife in New York, The 
rest of us were the brides of "picture-marriages", The 
nurse went to Washington, D.C. One bride couldn't meet 
her husband-to-be in San Francisco, The other bride went 
to Los Angeles. 

What happened with the bride who hadn't met her husband- 


to~be? 
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All I know is that she went to a Japanese boarding house. 
Her name was Ueno, She didn't look too healthy. I just. 
bid her good-bye in San Francisco, 
You must have talked about various things with other pas- 
sengers on board, 

Yes, I did. We picked up two Japanese fishermen near the 
coast of Hawaii, whose boat had been wrecked, They looked 
fairly olds 

As you came ree the mainland, what did you feel? 

I wondered what the U.S. would be like. I imagined the 
U.S. would be located on a wonderful continent, My hus- 
band took very good care of me, 

Do you have anything else to teli me? 

Yes, about the church in Stockton. Most of the congre-~ 

ga tion was together in the camp. Reverend Hata had sold 
our church building in the camp to a black repairman right 
before the camp was closed down, Then, we bought a church 
building in Stockton from Reverend Oyama. He had been with 
us in the camp, but he didn't want to come back to Stockton, 
The building was the one he'd had when he first came to the 
U.S., aS a minister of the Church of Freedom, At first, 
our church wenieae two-story building on Rafael Spee, 

Mr Niyama had a photo studio upstairs. Our minister a- 
round 1910 was: a young Reverend Kunikawa. He had long 


hair like today's Hippies. 


Did the Issei like him? 


Yes, he was all right. I didn't know where he was from. 


We had meetings in the evening. Five to ten people 


nas ee 


attended the meetings, though none of them were baptized 
Christians, 
Was it the "Kyodo" Church? 


We called it the "Japanese Christian Church", Mr. Jinnojo 


Hayashi, an educated man, and Mr. Niyama, a photographer, 


ran the church's business. In 1911, Mr. Makoto Kobayashi, 
a friend of Mr, Hayashi, finished his theological study in 
San Jose and took over our church, Then, Reverend Kuni- 
kawa left our church. I'd heard that he was in New York, 
Reverend Kobayashi moved our church to a house on Hunt 
street, We used the front part of the house for meetings. 
Reverend Kobayashi lived in ie back part of the house 
until 1916. Mr. Hayashi lived in Matsushiro farm, Some-. 
times he took a Lot of farm nomeers to churcn. Mr. Kaneda, 
and Mrs. Sudé who used to be a junior high school teach- 
er in Japan, were the leaders of the church. Reverend 
Kobayashi was transferred to Los Angeles in 1916; We 
hadn't had any minister until Reverend Watanabe arrived at 
our church in 1917 or 1918, As Reverend Watanabe arrived 
at his post, we moved to a newly constructed church build- 
ing on Rafael Street, Reverend Watanabe worked for our 
church for a few years. After that, ir. Kunimori, Mr. 
Ishimaru, and Mr. Sudo ran our church, Reverend Watanabe 
went to Sacramento, At the time we bought a hotel here, 
Reverend Kadoike was the minister. Three of our children 
were baptized by him. About a year later, Reverend Kadoike 


moved to Monterey and again, we didn't have any minister 
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for a year or so, However, our leaders ran the church 
very well, Once in a while some minister trainees came 

to our church on Sundays. Then, Reverend Sakaguchi $ar- 
rived in 1929, Two of our children were baptized by him, 
Oh, Reverend feta was here before Reverend Sakaguchi. At 
that time, there was a movement to eliminate Chinese 
gambling here, and this caused lots of social problems, 
What was the source of such problems? 

The Salvation Army and the Japanese Association prevented 
Japanese people from going to gambling places. The 
gambling places were mostly owned by Chinese people. 
Reverend Hata's oldest son shot one Chinaman to death. 

His son was found not guilty. Reverend Sonobe came to our 
church in 1934 as soon as he had graduated from a theologi- 
cal school in San Jose. Then, Reverend Hata came back 
here in 1942. Around 1930, before the time of Reverend 
Sakaguchi, agriculture was prosperous here in the lower 
part of the river area. Our church was successful, with 
the help of Mr. Kinji Ushijima and others. There were a 
number of young people in the congregation in Reverend 
Sakaguchi's days. There was a club for young people called 
"Shinin". Our church always received a flag A efficiency 
rating from the board. Reverend Hata's second term was 
as good as Reverend Sakaguchi's. That was the history of 
our church before the war, After the war, Reverend Hata 
pought a place from Reverend Oyama and returned here, 


My husband and I were in Chicago at that time, but our 


ee 


second son was living in a hotel here. He told us that a 
young white minister was playing an active part in our 
church and was doing so well, that the number of new-comers 
increased, We came back here within a year or two, during 
Reverend Hata's days. One minister after another took 

over our church after Reverend Hata. Reverend Fry, who 

was one of the ministers after Reverend Hata, mentioned 
that there were cushions at Japanese churches and Chinese 
churches, I'm sure that young people today remember the 
history of the church after that time. 

When was the most prosperous time for the church? Was it 
before the war’ 

Yes, it was. The best period was during Reverend Saka- 
guchi's days, around 1931. There were many Sunday school 
children at church in those days. Gur oldest son and Mrs, 
Sudo had a conflict and he resigned from the church. Mrs. 
Sudo, though she was educated, soulanes appreciated a 
youngster's feelings, being childless herself. Having 
learned to play basketball at the Y.M.C.A. in San Francisco, 
our son had been doing his best in forming a church basket- 
ball team until the conflict with Mrs. Sudo occurred, 
Almost no one from Reverend Sakaguchi's days is left now, 
Mrs, ... mother-in-law is in San Jose now, Reverend Hata's 
days, after the war, were well thought of. Young people 
didn't come to Issei ministers, but they came to white 
ministers, That's all I can remember. I'm afraid that I 
wouldn't be too helpful for you, | 

Thank you for a lot of your time. Your story is very 


meaningful, 


APPENDIX 
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